You can stop Reprisals NOW. 
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The trial of ReEGinaLD Dunn and JosEpH O’SULLIVAN on a charge of 
killing Str Henry WILson on 22nd June, was held before Mr. Justice Shearman 
at the Central Criminal Court on 18th July. Both prisoners were sentenced 
to death. 


The trial was remarkable in many respects. The two prisoners were 
men who had served as volunteers in the English army, both had been 
severely wounded, and both were men of unblemished record. On the comple- 
tion of the case for the Crown, counsel for the defence asked if Dunn might 
be permitted to make a brief statement to the jury. The judge, having read 
the document, pronounced it a political manifesto, and refused permis- 
sion to have it read in court. Every fair-minded person 
will regard this refusal as a cruel injustice to two men 
on trial for their lives. 


This document is now available for publication, and having perused it, 
can any honest man say that the prisoners should have been denied the right 
to read it to the jury? None but the prejudiced will share the judge’s condem- 
nation of the statement as “anarchic propaganda”. 


These men are not ordinary criminals. They had gone out to fight 
England’s fight for freedom, trusting to England’s word. They came home 
severely wounded to find their own country enslaved. They found installed in 
the highest position in the army Sir Henry Wilson, the reputed originator of the 
Terror in Ireland, and who, rightly or wrongly, they believed to be the director 
of the foul deeds of Tudor and Rutherford and Hardy. They found the 
outrages and murders of the Specials in Belfast (a force organised by Sir Henry 
Wilson), condoned in the House of Commons as justifiable 
“ reprisals ’. 


One can well imagine the feelings of these disillusioned young men. 
They had given the best of their youth to fight for England. England givesa 
free hand to Sir Henry Wilson to carry out a campaign of wickedness, to which 
no decent Englishman can now refer without shame or regret. They saw in 
Sir Henry the avowed enemy of their race and creed. 








REGINALD DUNN’S STATEMENT. 


(Reprinted from “Ivish Independent.’’) 


“My Lord and Members of the Jury.—My friend and I stand here before you to-day 
charged with the offence of murder, and I have no doubt that from the evidence placed 
before you by the prosecution you will find us both guilty With regard to the charges of 
attempted murder we merely fired, as everyone must know, to try and escape arrest. 


The offence of murder is a very serious matter, and any act which results in the loss 
of human life requires very grave and substantial reasons. We have never until now been 
charged with any crime. As you have heard from the Police Officer who gave evidence 
as. to our characters and our previous records, 


we have both been in the British Army. We both joined 
voluntarily for the purpose of taking human life, in order 
that the principles for which this Country stood should be 
upheld and preserved. These principles, we were told, were 
Self-Determination and freedom for small Nations. 


We both, as I have said, fought for these principles, and were commended for doing 
so, and I imagine that several of you gentlemen of the Jury did likewise. We came back 
from France to find that Self-Determination had been given to some Nations we had never 
heard of, but it had been denied to Ireland. We found on the contrary, that our 
Country was being divided into two countries; that a Government had been set up for 
the Belfast district, and that under that Government outrages were being 
perpetrated that are a disgrace to civilisation—many of the outrages 
being committed by men in uniform and in the pay of the Belfast 
Government. We took our part in supporting the aspirations of our fellow Country- 


men, in the same way as we took part in supporting the nations of the world who fought 
for the rights of small nationalities. 


Who was Sir Henry Wilson, what was his policy, and what did he stand for? You 
have all read in the newspapers lately, and been told that he was a great British Field 
Marshal, but his activities in other fields are unknown to the bulk of the British public. 
The nation to which we have the honour to belong, the Irish nation, knew him, not so 
much as the great British Field Marshal, but as the man behind what is known in Ireland 
as the Orange Terror. He was at the time of his death the Military Adviser to what is 
colloquially called the Ulster Government, and as Military Adviser he raised and organised a 


body of men known as the Ulster Special’ Constables, who are the principal agents in his 
campaign of terrorism. 


My Lord and Members of the Jury, I do not propose to go into details of the 
horrible outrages committed on men, women and children of my race in Belfast and 
other places in the jurisdiction of the Ulster Government. Among Irishmen it is well known 
that about 

500 men, women and children have been killed within the past 
few months, nearly two thousand wounded, and not one offender 
brought to justice. More than 9,000 persons have been expelled 
from their employment, and 23,000 men, women and children 
driven from their homes. 


All the big cities of this country, and even those of Northern France, are now receiving 


these refugees. Sir Henry Wilson was the representative figure and the organiser of the 
system that made these things possible. 




















At his suggestion and advice the Ulster Parliament passed an Act authorising the 
flogging of political opponents, and this power is now exercised and enforced by the 
Courts in Ulster. 


There is and can be no political liberty in a country where one political party 
outrages, oppresses and intimidates not only its political opponents, but persons whose 
religious opinions differ from those of the party in power. The same principles for 
which we shed our blood on the battlefields of Europe led us to commit the act we 
are charged with. 


My Lord and Members of the Jury, you can condemn us to death to-day, but you 
cannot deprive us of the belief that what we have done was necessary to preserve the lives, 
the homes, and the happiness of our countrymen in Ireland. You may by your verdict find 
us guilty, but we will go to the scaffold justified by the verdict of our own consciences.” 


The Westminster Gazette commenting on the statements of the men, 
rightly says :— 

‘“* These are not the futile excuses of criminals, nor even the ravings of fanatics. They 
are obviously simple expressions of honest, and in a sense honourable, convictions 
She oer eee there remains the practical question of how such deeds are to be 
prevented. Hanging it is evident will never prevent them. Men like Dunn and 
O’Sullivan are proud of their ‘‘martyrdom,” and if they are to be deterred must be 
deterred by methods other than simple retribution. They made no preparations for 
escape, they had not with them even a bicycle, and they must have known that they 
would be captured, and have counted the cost. We can suggest no solution of the 
problem save the complete abandonment by Governments and individual statesmen of 
the whole philosophy of force. At the very moment when we are condemning the 
action of these two men we cannot dismiss from our minds an uncomfortable 
recollection of the history of that year of ‘‘ Reprisals’’ which preceded the signing of 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty. The policy of reprisals, authorised and defended by a 
British Government, was at once an incitement to, and a justification of, political 
crime. It was the crudest appeal to force which any modern civilised Government 
has ever made, and we are still reaping its fruits.” 


Should the execution of these men take place, all right-thinking men must 
regard it as another step in the vicious circie of reprisals, 
initiated by the late Sir Henry Wilson during his stay at the War Office, and, 
unfortunately, continued with increased ferocity since his organisation of the 
Special Constables in Belfast. 


The horrible policy of reprisals must cease sometime. Why not now? If evera 
case called for the exercise of the Royal prerogative, this is the case. To reprieve 
these men would be a sign, a generous sign, of strength and not of weakness. It 
would help to allay the growing feeling amongst Irishmen that England is out for 
vengeance, for the memory of Terence McSwiney and Kevin Barry has not yet died. It 
would be of incalculable benefit in proving to Irishmen that England is sincerely 
desirous to end the fong-drawn out quarrel, with its train of crime and reprisals. 


THIS TS ENGLAND'S OPPORTUNITY——WILL SHE TAKE IT? 


Every justice-loving person earnestly hopes she will. 





Captain Craig, in House of Commons, 8th 
Feb, 1922, referring to reprisals by Orangemen, 
said :— 

‘“i say beforehand that when 
they do happen you cannot blame 
the people who take part in them 
»2»222 YOU Cannot blame them if 
they get out of hand and indulge 


in reprisals.” 
Hansard V, 150, No. 2. 
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